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TO THE 
MONTHLY REVIEWERS. | 


 MESSIEURS, AS 
FF 4? the world been influenced by 
the opinion with which you fa- 
voured the following Eſſay, I ſhould 
have avoided again troubling the preſs 
with a ſecond impreſſion : but as I find 
| the public have, diſregarding your com- 
ment. thought it worthy their protec- 
tion, it would be an ill compliment to 
their candor, not to take ſome notice of 
the futility of your remarks: —for it may 
be demonſtratively proved, that as critics 
you 


* 


b 


you want Went as ſmatterers in | 
ſcience. modeſty and liberality; and hence T6 
. merit the contempt of your readers; who, 


$53.14 AE e attentively examine your labors, : 


will find how inadequate you are to ſup- 25 
port that conſequence which you ar- 
rogate to yourſelves, eſpecially in che 
| medical department, 


TazE is no character to whom the 
literary world is more obliged than an 
impartial and well-informed critic 
There is no character that deſerves more 
ſevere reprobation than an ignorant or 
partial pretender Whether he is de- 
voted to the views of his friends, 
employers or influenced by the envi- 
ous maleyolence, or ſordid ſelfiſhneſs 
of a narrow mind, which makes vanity 


and intereſt the idols of its worſhip. — 
To 


To ich of thats aft; you belong, & 


leave it to the following reflections on 


your criticiſm to determine. 


IN your aſual diQatorial ale for you 


acer yourſelves— 
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Wx are far from underſtanding with 
this gentleman, that indiſcriminate 
bleeding in pregnancy is the general 
„practice in this country at preſent.— 
We are certain, that if the agreement 


a y | o EY 
++ of all the beſt modern writers and 


lecturers on this ſubje& have any 
weight with the public, it cannot. — 


ce I 


If any thing is wanting to confirm the 
dictates of their experience, it muſt 
not be expected from the diffuſe rea- 
ſoning in the preſent work, which is 


only a prolix commentary on a very 


ct ſimple 
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5 ümple be e ae hen 
5 the ſtate of the body is weak, it is 
N hurtful to weaken it further by the 

Iloſs of blood.” 
einn 779. 


| INSTEAD of informing. us of your. un- 


x derſtanding relative to the general prac- 
tice, it would have been more to the 
purpoſe if you had conſidered for whoſe 
uſe theſe Obſervations were chiefly in- 
tended. They could not be for thoſe 
who imbibed the ſame doctrine the 
Author was willing to inculcate, but for 
? thoſe, who had long purſued, and were 
- ftill perſiſting in a practice Which experi- 
ence had convinced him was erroneous. 


Hap the Obſtetric Art been confined - 
only to we judicious, with thofe edu- 
cated 


Monthly Review, | 


* 
Kor 


{4 +4 
cated under the lecturers of the preſent 
times, the work might have been con- 


ſidered as unneceſſary but that is not 


the caſe—it is followed by a conſider- 
able majority of Accoucheurs who have 
not made the Healing Art properly 


their fludy—who have, comparatively 
ſpeaking, ſcarce read at all—who have 
never had the opportunity of attending 
the modern ſchools of midwifery, and 


ſeldom reaſon, content with the appear- 


ance of knowledge, and ſatisfied with 


any nominal cauſe to which they may 


attribute the neceſſity of their practice, 


and impoſe upon their patients by plau- 
ible pretences. Beſides there are no 


affections which, on a flight ſurvey, ſeem 
to aſk for the aid of the lancet 
fo immediately as thoſe ariſing from 


pregnancy; and where common minds 
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13 
ignorant of every phyſiological principle, 
are more eaſily convinced of its rectitude, 


from imagining they certainly know 


that the cauſe from whence theſe 
affections are produced, is plenitude ; ; 


incapable of diſcovering the often too 


fatal deluſion. 


Ir we look into DEVENTER, MAURI1- 


CEAU, SMELLIE, and others, men who held 
the firſt reputation in the art, we ſhall 


find bleeding has been univerſally recom- 


' mended under the notion of pregnancy 


rendering all conſtitutions plethoric. — 


If we examine moſt of the modern 


authors, of contrary opinions, we 
ſhall ſee they have touched the ſubject 


ſlightly, and each of them advanced 
little more than a bare Je dixit. But this 
is by no means ſufficient—mere opi- 


nions 


6 


nions are not to be regarded —reaſon- 
ing is thought requiſite and tho a man 
ſhould be ever ſo experienced, it is a 
neceſſary appendage to ſupport his aſ- 
ſertions, whatever they are, by rational 
deductions, flowing, as directly as poſ- 
fible, from the pure fountain of truth. — 
BACLIVI, fays— 


Duo ſunt præcipui medicinæ car- 
dines, ratio & obſervatio. 


„ FALLAX quòq; non rarò experientia, 
fi rationis ductu fuerit deſtituta.” 
HoFFMAN breathes ſimilar ſentiments: 


++ In medicina duo ſunt fulcra ; ex- 


ER perientia, quæ prima veritatis parens, 
«© &ratio, quæ clavis ſcientiæ mediczeſt. 


b 2 T” AND 
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AxpD GAbzius, ſpeaking of the advan- 


tage of faithful obſervation, thus ex- 
preſſes himſelf : — 


15 QE porrò ex obſervatis ad 

congrua demonſtrationis principia ap- 
plicatis, caſti ope ratiocinii, legitime 
{++ deducta ſunt ; quanquam per le in 
ſenſus non cadunt, non minorem pro- 
A ſecto fidem merentur,” 


REASONING we find then the handmaid 


of obſervation, and even the ſupport of 


experience—if we pay any regard to the 


opinions of men, no common ornaments 


of their profeſhon—and however ſimple 


the aphoriſm, it is expected that the 
comment ſhould be as diſuſe as the na- 


ture of the ſubject requires, to afford a 


full explanation, not rendered weak, 


and diſſatisfactory by its brevity. 


IN 


33 


1 


(SF 

IN the preſent caſe, had the diſcuſſion, 
by ſtudied conciſeneſs, become in the 
leaſt imperfect, it would have been 
thought an unpardonable omiſſion, pro- 
bably attributed to the ignorance of the 
writer ;—as the attempt was to reform 
the obſtinate, and inform the unſkilſul. 
It was calculated to ſhew the miſeries 
which may, and do ariſe from the 
abuſe, and the benefits which accrue 
from the proper uſe of ſo noble a re- 
medy. 


To conquer vulgar errors, which 
have long been perſevered in, and held 
forth as inconteſtible facts, with men 
who cannot, or will not think for them- 
ſelves, is almoſt as difficult a taſk, as to 
perſuade fools to deſpiſe the abſurdities 
of ſuperſtition; and requires infinite in- 


duſtry, 
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duſtry, eſpecially when they are conſi- 
dered of trivial moment. | | 


which may attend this common opera- 


people cannot believe there i s any 


cauſes are readily acknowledged-—but 


ſimilar products ſucceeding apparently | 


from a point blank ſhot, ſtriking the 
head ofa Monthly Reviewer, may tumble 
down and deſtroy the mighty cumb'rous 
maſs, tho' ſome perhaps may doubt the 


the generality of mankind: but that a 


11 


 Ungonscious of the fatal conſequences 
tion we allude to, in daily practice, 
riſk in complying with it. 

GREAT effects produced by 1 


{light cauſes, is a doctrine not ſo very 1 
eaſily eſtabliſhed. —That a cannon ball, 


poſſibility, yet it will be aſſented to by 


ſmall 


( 11 } 
ſmall needlepaſſed up the noſe, and pe- 
netrating the brain ſhall procure the 
ſame dreadful cataſtrophe demands in 
proof, for obvious reaſons, more diffuſe 
inveſtigation. | 


TRE circulation of the blood, though 
reat ſtrides had been taken towards its 
diſcovery by VISALIus, and fully com- 
pleted by the immortal Harvey, from 
a variety of experiments, was full 
warmly and vehemently oppoſed by ma- 
ny of his contemporaries, —nay, even 
5 RiolLAxxus, the firſt anatomiſt of the age, 
could not be compelled to acquieſce with 
him; but held his principles as fal- 
lacious. If truth found its adoption ſo 
difficult amongſt the ſtudious, whoſe 
minds were furniſhed with every mate- 
rial of experimental knowledge, —is it 
oy not 


” 
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1 
not natural to conclude the taſk would 


be more arduous amongſt the pertina- 
cious illiterate? 


FRoM all theſe conſiderations, there- 


fore, as no publication had appeared 
appropriated ſolely to ſet this ſubject in 
its ſtrongeſt light, it was incumbent on 
the author to àim at refuting the perni- 
cious theory upon which the practice, he 


complained of, was founded. —Perſpicuity 
ment was neceſlary—the emi- 


nenceof thoſe characters who had eſpouſ- 


in 2a 


ed the principle, added to long conti- 
nued cuſtom, called for the moſt indiſput- 
able proofs to procure a refutation.—lIt_ 3 1 
would not have been ſatisfactory to have 
recited merely concluſions drawn from 
obſervation the reſult of private practice, 
| however convincing to the practitioner 


himſelf— 


(-- 28: 


himſelf —Error, that dupe of Pride, 
would ſtill have purſued its wonted path 
—and Ignorance had no opportunity of. 


inſtruction—hence aroſe the neceſſity of 
minutely examining the ſubject. —The 
- prolixity therefore, as you term it, which 
: you think deſerving of cenſure, had you 


condeſcended to have been more modeſt 
in conveying your opinions, will rather 
to the intelligent reader, be thought a 


duty than a fault, 


Your two firſt poſitions do not afford 


more ſtriking ſpecimens of the weakneſs 
of your judgment, than your fmple 


aphoriſm does of your ignorance in me- 
dical matters. —You could not have 
given a more glaring proof of your ſim- 
plicity, than by the ft mple manner in 
which you have Jimply Rated it, For 
C there 


(+ 14] 


a flat contradiction to your aſſertion, is 


too notorious to need inſiſting on here; 


fill in pregnancy, few complaints ari- 
ſing from that as a cauſe abſtractedly 
COMPETES, I _ ye laid not 1 * 


a late of imbetilkty, have been puteher 4 


by it, from falſe deductions drawn . 


hypothetical data, 


BesIDEs, was your aſſertion literally 
n the 9 is not ee ny to 


tend ve ſcale in N to ſhew. that even 


thoſe the moſt hardy, may be reduced to 


the utmoſt danger that effects the moſt 
deleterious may be brought on, not to 


the 


there are many caſes, where, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſyſtem is very weak, bleed- 
ing cannot be diſpenſed with; this, tho 


12. 
NY 


(1s } 


the mother alone, but to the foetus allo, 
by the too liberal, and injudicious 
uſe of bleeding. HTheſe you have loſt 
fight of —or never ſaw—nor is it to be 
wondered at, fince we are ſo ſeldom fa- 

voured throughout the whole of your 
performances with the lagacity of the 
critic joined to the integrity of the man. 


It ſeems enough for your purpoſe, if 
you can patch up a few ſentences with 
words not ungrammatically crowded 
together, and call the incongruous com- 
pound a critique, —paying neither re- 
gard to the intent of the work, nor 
examining candidly the force of the ar- 
guments ;—but as a buſineſs you have 
engaged in, ſomething muſt be done— 
you therefore run over what you do not 
underſtand, cenſure what you are un- 
able to judge of, or unwilling to praiſe— 
c 2 whilſt 


_ whilſt intereſt, often, at the expence of 


judgment, bribes you to approve what 


you ought to condemn. 


Or the extent of your experience 


reſpecting our preſent ſubject, I cannot 


form a conjecture, but dare aſlert, that 


there are few phyſicians, particularly in 
the country, who find not, even at this 


day, unhappy conſequences conſtantly 5 


occurring from that practice you pro- 
nounce not general enough to warrant 
a publication on this head; but if it 
prevails only with a few, theſe Obſerva- 
tions cannot be uſeleſs, as you would 


wiſh to infer—and I ſhould be happy to 


find that the ſame motives actuated you 
in your monthly Farrago, that induced 
the Author to employ his pen in this 
undertaking. 


7 


To 


No 15h 
EF 
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To ſay more on this occaſion would 
be unneceſſary. Every candid reader 
will without much trouble diſcover, how 
little is to be depended on the labors of 


men, who dare obtrude on the public, 
what they ſtyle, animadverſions on the 


works ofothers, ignorantly orintentional- 
ly jumbled together to impoſe upon the 


credulous—miſgutde the indolent 
Dias the uninformed, and raiſe contri- 


butions by pompous impudence, and 


pedantic oſtentation. 


How far I am right or wrong in the 


inferences I have drawn, I muſt leave 


to the judgment of others ;-—and ſhall, as 
one proof, refer them to the account of 
the work following, by the Critical Re- 
viewers, your competitors—who have 
given their ſenſe of the matter in the 


ſubſequent words: _ AS 
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e the advantage, or detriment of 
blood- letting muſt be entiely rela- 


tive to the deficiency Or ſuper-abun- 


dance of the vital fluid the effect of 
that operation will vary in different 


conſtitutions, and hence it can never 


be indiſcriminately, and ſafely uſed 
in all caſes for alleviating the com- 


principle the Author enforces by phy- 
ſiological arguments, which he places 


in a clear light. Crit. Review, Jan. 


1779. 


Fon what has been advanced above, 


added to the opinion now recited, it will 
appear, I flatter myſelf, that the mo- 
tives which urged me to publiſh were 
not reprehenſible—the publication uſe- 


leſs—or the execution ignorantly con- 


_ duced. 


That your critique merits 
every 


1 

every contempt a generous mind can 

beſtow, as illiberal, trifling, and erro- 

neous and that in future it will be ne- 

ceſſary for you to purſue the advice of 
HoRAcE, if you would delire to be read 
With pleaſure, or eat from the product 
of your pen 


SUMITE materiam veſtris, qui ſcribitis, 

ä 5 

Viribus; & verſate diù, quid ferre 
recuſent, OY 


Quid valeant humeri 


which that you may ever obſerve, is the 
ſincere wiſh of, 


MESSIEURS, 
Your moſt obedient 


And very humble Servant, 


THE AUTHOR. 
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3 is certainly not only the duty of 
1 every man who profeſſes himſelf 
a Practitioner in any department of 
the Healing Art, to attempt to cure 
thoſe maladies with which the human 
machine is immediately affected, but 
he ſhould alſo conſider in what man- 
ner they are moſt effectually to be era- 
dicated, with eaſe to the patient, and 
ſafety to the conſtitution : for it would, 
in fact, be much more eligible to leave 
Nature to her own attempts, than 
bring on other miſchieſs more diffi- 
| 3 cult 


| . 
cult to be conquered, and more fatal 
in their tendency; which will con- 
ſtantly happen without ſtrict attention 
to theſe conſiderations. Nor ſhould 
he, who practiſes on any other prin- 
ciples, be held in higher eſtimation 
than a mere Quack, who, regardleſs 
of every feeling of humanity, every 
duty due to Society. makes intereſt 
alone the object of his attention, and 
endangers the health of thouſands by 
adminiſtering ſome noſtrum, generally 
violent and deleterious in its effects, 
and always hazardous in Its conſe- 


quences. 


| Tux materials of which their FRE 
na are compounded, may not, perhaps, 
merit cenſure ſo, much as the wrong 
application; for the beſt and nobleſt 


medicine, may become the moſt dan- 
gerous 


I'S 1 

| gerous in the hands of Ignorance :— 
Hence a foundation-of miſery is often 
laid by the preſumptuous effrontery 
of theſe pretenders ; „ who, careleſs 
about the calamities they occaſion, 
incapable of thinking how they may 
beſt relieve, ſtudy only how they may 


beſt impoſe upon, theirfellow-creatures 


with ſecrecy and impunity. 


UNIVERSAL Remedies are perpetually 


ſoilied upon the Public, puſhed for- 
ward by every artifice fallacy can in- 
vent, by the recital of caſes which ne- 
ver did exiſt, and cures which never 
were performed. Nor ſhould we won- 


der that the ignorant and credulous 
are impoſed upon by ſuch public and 


bold aſſertions, when we ſee men of 
reſpectable characters, and of approv- 


ed knowledge i in ſome departments of 
B 2 lcience. 
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(4) 
ſcience, though they ſcarce know the 
name of any diſtemper, ſigning pom - 
pous advertiſements, to gain them cre- 
dibility, of the moſt amazing cures of 

different diſorders, performed by ſome 
infallible noſtrum.—Ill-· placed humani- 
ty! would it not be better for theſe 
induſtrious advocates to reſt in ſilence? 
then might they eſcape cenſure, by 
not encouraging thofe more than im- 
pudent impoſtors in laughing at the 
abſurdity of mankind, and defrauding 
the too eaſily deluded Million. 


Nor can they ſteer totally clear of 
the imputation, who, though they pre- 
tend not to be poſſeſſed of any Pana- 
cea, ſtill have particular remedies for 
Particular complaints, infallible in their 
operation, however different the cauſe; | 
and ſo happily adapted to every 

con- 


"TW 9 
conſtitution, that though the robuſt 
can bear them, the moſt delicate ſhall 
not be hurt by them; or though the 
latter, from the mildneſs of their ope- 
ration, will not feel the leaſt inconve- 
nience, ſtill the formate ſhall receive 
every benefit their n * 8 
can expect. 


IT uxsx aſſertions, abſurd as falla- 

cious, deſerve the ſevereſt reprehen- 
Gon, and merit the contempt of every 
man Who feels for the miſeries of man- 
kind, and ftudiouſly labors for their 
alleviation. 


For we know that many medicines 
with which the Materia Medica is en- 
riched, by the ſagacity and unwearied 
application of men of ſcience, are pol- . 
ſeſſed of powers calculated to eradicate 

particular 
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pärticular complaints, as has been 
proved by a ſeries of time, and repeat- 
ed experiments; ; Aill theſe require dif- 


ferent mammgement in different conſti- 


tutions; nay even ſome alterations 
are found neceſſary in the ſame conſti- 


tution at different periods, in order 


that they may properly exert thoſe 
virtues with which they are replete; 
not harraſs or deſtroy any part of the 


machine, ſo that the nervous or vaſ- 
cular ſyſtem maybe debilitated, Nature 
rendered unable to perform her ſaluta- 
ry and accuſtomed efforts; and, in 


fine, ſo diſturb the regular order of | 
the animal economy, that, though the 
original cauſe of the preſent malady 
may be conquered, ſtill the eflects of 
that cure (if ſuch it may be called) 


conſtitute a new train of powerful, dan- 


gerous, and deadly diſeaſes, | 
i -q Tu: THE 
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ITE lues venerea, is univerſally al- 
lowed to yield to mercury, and its 
preparations; and, indeed, ſo certain 
is its effect, that Dr. Cullen ſays, he 
never ſaw one caſe where it was not 
crowned with ſucceſs: this fact I know 
has been denied by ſome; and I have 
ſeen patients, who, after having 'taken 

an enormous quantity, have not been 
in the leaſt nearer the completion of 
the cure than when they at firſt ſtarted; 

though by prudent management, in 
other more ſkilful hands, they have 
been happily relieved, and the com- 
plaint totally ſubdued, though full 
mercury was under a neceſſity of be- 
ing adhered to in ſome particular form 
and mode, adapted to the exigencies 
of the caſe, and nature of the conſti- 
tution. It is certain, therefore, from 
bence, there is no one form which will 
5 
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ſuit every patient, for many require 
not only different preparations, but 
different modes of exhibition, elſe the 
virus will not be corrected, or carried 
out of the habit ſo ſoon as it ought, . 
by which means large quantities of 
this very active medicine are poured 
into the conſtitution; and though the 
virus, we will grant, ſhould at laſt be 
_ conquered, chronic weakneſs, cons 
: fumptions, pallies, dec. are Ty: often 
the conſequence. 


THERE is not a ſmatterer in medicine 
who does not know the bark will cure 
an intermittent fever; but from its 
miſapplication, how eafily may it be 
converted into a continued one? 


Tn Duke of Portland's Powder, as 
it is called, for it was known to the 
| Ancients, 


- * 
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Ancients, has prevented the return 


of a fit of the gout; Hence 'got into 


hich eſtimationi as a radical cure 


for that torturing malady—but it has 
been tranſmitted to us, from undoubted 
authority, that thoſe,” who imagined 
themſelves - fortunfte''irr their cures 
fell, in a ſhort time after, unhappy 
ſacrifices to its noxious operation; 
Many other inſtances might Be intro- 
duced of a ſimilar nature; but what 
have been here recited will ſufficiently 
prove. That, in the exhibition of me- 
dicine, the ſtricteſt attention ought to 


be paid to the conſtitution, in order 


to aſcertain, as clearly as ' poſhble, 
whether or not it is in à proper fitua- 
tion to receive benefit from particular 


applications and alſo, Whether it 


can bear their operation, ſo that it 
may again recover its priſtine vigor, 
10 C or, 
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Pr, as near that Rate, as the violence 


ef the diſeaſe; or the. neceſſarily de: 


manded Arie of the en wilt 
bmg | | 


5² Ip 1 e is abſolutely 
requiſite, as certain it is, inaſmuch as 


the ſucceſs of the medicines given de- 
pend on it in a great meaſure, as well 
as the flability of the! recovery, and 
future welfare of the patient, in com- 
plaints, Which originate ab extra, and 
from morbid miafmata which may be 
thrown out of the conſtitution, How 
much more is it neceſſary in thoſe diſ- 


treſſes which ariſe from a cauſeordained | 


by Divine Providence for the beſt and 
nobleſt purpoſe; which muſt have its 
ſtated reſidence in the human body, and 


happens in 4ts moſt ſalutary ſtate, yet 


ſtill n. on generally a train of dil 
007 agrecable 


1 
agreeable ſymptoms, veryoften enereaſ- 
ing to that exceſs ſo as to endanger 
the future health of the oppreſſed; 
and, without the cloſeſt attention, and 
judicious treatment, may deſtroy the 
intent of Supreme Diſpenſation —ͤ—1 
mean—PREGNANCY. 


THE too ſtrong exertion of natural 
effects here conſtitutes the complaints, 
and the ſymptoms ariſing from thence 
very often call for the aid of the phy- 
ſician, ſo that the patient may be 
conducted ſafely to the time of labor 
the conſtitution preſerved in ſuch a 
ſtate, that Nature may, in tempore par- 
turiendi, be neither too powerful, nor 
too defective, and fo diſpoſed, that 
the recovery may be pleaſant, quick, 
and permanent. 


— 


C 2 VARIOUSC 
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\ Various are the methods neceſſary 


to promote theſe deſirable intentions, 
which depend chiefly in adapting our 


| remedies to the particular conſtitution 


we, have to deal with; and notwith- | 
ſanding too little care is taken, in ge- 


neral, of women during pregnancy, 


yet, I am firmly perſuaded, no part of 
the practice of the obſtetric art is more 
neceſſary to their attainment, than 4 


judicious treatment before the time of 


labor. 


Ir is a matter not ſufficiently at- 
tended to, and, indeed, moſt of thoſe, 
who have wrote profeſſedly on the 
Practice of Midwifery, have taken too 
little pains with this, beſtowing almoſt 
all their labor on the operative part. 


Their directions have been delivered 


too generally, and hurried over too 
CUT 
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curſorily ; ſo that one would be al- 
moſt led to believe they thought the 
firſt ſtage of pregnancy of no moment: 
or, that errors committed in that pe- 
riod, could not be conducive to any 
evils which ariſe afterwards. 


* Tris inattention amongſt men of 
abilities we have great reaſon to la- 

ment, when we conſider the number 
of the unſkilful, and obſtinate which 
practice this art; their mode of edu- 
cation; the ſmall ſhare of phyſical 
knowledge moſt of them are poſſeſſed 
of; the particular conceit attending 
ignorance, and its aptitude to catch at 
any notion which can ſupply it with 
the appearance of underſtanding, or 
exculpate it from the flagrancy of er- 
ror. Nor ſhould we be ſurpriſed to 
find, that the practice of many, though 
; not 


4 

not always attended with the moſt fa- 

tal conſequences, yet very often is ac- 

companied with danger which might 

have been avoided; protracted reco- 

very, and a variety of complaints which 
Thould have been prevented. 


' FRoM theſe conſiderations alone it 
will not ſeem ſtrange, that a ſpecies 
of quackery ſhould even, in the pre- 
| ſent caſe, be prevalent ; and, indeed, 
in many parts of the country, almoſt 
univerſal. Nay, fo prejudiced are 
numbers in favor of the practice, that 
the neglect of it is ſufficient, in vulgar 
_ minds, almoſt totally to deſtroy the 
reputation of the moſt ſagacious and 
experienced, | 


80 powerful IS CerYOF, once efta- 
bliſhed wal cuſtom, that it requires 
both 


E 

both courage, aſiiduity, and abilities 
to deſtroy its influence even in com- 
mon things, eaſily comprehenſible to 
the loweſt. capacities; much more ſo 
in matters which are more complex, 
and require both knowledge, induſtry. 
and obſervation in the inveſtigation, 
which ever is the caſe in medical en- 
quiries. 


. ADD to this, men, either from indo- 
lence or pride, are difficultly per- 
ſuaded to relinquiſh principles once 
adopted; and theories built from 
them become Hobby-horſes of ſuch 
ealy and pleaſant motion, that they 
ride without reins, and fly in the 
face of Nature and Common Senle, 
with all the violence of blind 
Riggrr. 


Was 
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Was not this the caſe, could it, at 
this day; have been the practice to 
bleed in general during Pregnancy, and 
that repeatedly in every conſtitution ? 


a — Certainly not. To ſhew. therefore; 


the inconſiſtency and danger of this 


practice, is the buſineſs of the follow: 
ing ſheets; at leaſt to offer ſuch rea- 


ſons as are conſiſtent with the opinions 


of men, whoſe names do the higheſt 
Honor to the profeſſion ; and which, 
from practical obſervation, Lam war- 


ranted to advance. 


Tuoucn Bleeding i in pregnant wo- 


men is very often highly prejudicial, 


I would not from thence be thought 


to infer it is never uſeful ; on the con- 


trary, I look upon it, in ſome. caſes, 
ſo highly beneficial, and ſo abſolutely 
neceſlary, that the omiſſion would be 
| productive 


{ of } 


productive of the moſt. immediate and 
imminent danger: it is the abuſe I only 
inveigh againſt, and would wiſh every 
effort to be exerted, in order to abo- 
liſh ſo deſtructive an enemy to man- 
kind. 


Cxlsus, though apparently a favourer f 
of this application, ſpeaking of Bleed- 
ing at diflerent times of life, and under 

different circumſtances, includes gra- 
vid women in the account ; yet, at the 
time he overturns the opinions of the 

ancient phyſicians, preſcribes particu- 
Jar bounds to its ule: | 

ANxIquf ſibi perſuaſerant, mulie- 

rem gravidam, quæ ita curata eſſet, 

o abortum eſſe facturam.” — 

yet afterwards remarks; ** Poſtea vero 

+ uſus oſtendit nihil ex his eſſe perpe- 

„ tuum,” and ſubjoins this rule : — 

D © Intereſt 


? x6 

{Intereſt enim, non quz ſit ætas, nec 
quid in corpore intus gerantur, ſed 
© quzvires.”---For this obvious reaſon; 
Mulieri prægnanti poſt curationem 
— N viribus opus eſt, non tan- 
e tum ad ſe, 00 etiam ad partum ſuf- | 
wy tinendum '“. 


WA is here advanced by Cxlsus, 
though ſpeaking of the cure of women 
with child, afflicted with ſome diſeaſe 
independent of gravidity, ſtill is truly 
applicable to our preſent ſubject. Nor 
Thould his advice, who ſo indefatigably 
ſcrutinized the works of that parent of 
medicine, HiPPOCRATES, and other an- 
cient phyſicians, cautiouſly ſelected their 
excellencies, and corrected their er- 
rors from obſervation, the beſt and leaſt 


* Cap. de Sang, Detr. per venas. 


 fallacious 
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fallacious preceptor, be overthrown by 
any blind, and unprofitable theory. 
But ſo fond are mankind of novelty, 
if they can only cover their chimerical 
principles with any plauſible pretext, 
they would rather labor to ſupport the 
fallacy, than be humble followers of 
wholeſome doctrine, better pleaſed 


with the laurel ol ingenuity, than 1 Ws 
genuouſneſs, 


IN oppoſition to an opinion from 
ſo good authority, founded on medical 
knowledge, and nice obſervation, it .- 
may not be thought foreign to our 
ſubject to enquire, how this error has 
crept ſo univerſally into practice. 


Ix the progreſſive improvement of 
the medical art, men found it neceſ- 
ſary to be acquainted with the opera- 

D 2 tions 
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tions of Nature, her mode of producing 
certain effects, that they might be more 
capable of obviating any difficulty 
ariſing from her defects, and account- 
ing minutely for every action accom- 
pliſhed by her efforts. Hence aroſe 
different theories, built upon the chi- 
merical DATA of different ſchools from 
whence they received their PRINCIPIA ; 
till the time of the immortal Harver, 
that great luminary of phylical learn- 
ing : his diſcovery of the circulation 
of the blood opened a large field, and 
promiſed greater certainty to their rea- 
ſoning. 


Tux laws of mechanics, and docs 
trine of fluids, univerſally were thence 
thought neceſſary to be underſtood 
minutely, and applied to account for 
a yariety of phenomena in the human 

1 80 machine, 


($8 


5 Machine, particularly the menſtrual 
flux; which was believed to ariſe from 
a general plethora in the conſtitution. 
As a proof of which, the time of its 
firſt appearance, its periodical return, 
and neceſſary uſe, ſuch a contrivance 
ſeemed elegantly calculated to pro- 

duce, were urged:—add to this, the 
ſituation of the uterus contributed not 
a little to favour and ſupport this 
opinion. 


No wonder this doctrine generally 
prevailed, when a man of diſtinguiſhed 
abilities, Dr. FRIEND, took ſuch pains 
to ſupport it, and formed his deduc- 

tions agreeable to the dogmata of the 
If, then, 
a plethora was held as the cauſe of the 
 CATAMENIA, every ſudden obſtruction of 
them muſt be ſuppaſed to oyerload the 
CON= 


then medical ſeminaries. 
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conſtitution; more particularly as the 
quantity. of blood, calculated by that 
gentleman to- be evacuated at every 
periodical menſtruation, was twenty- 
four ounces, or thereabouts. The 
ſymptoms arifing from pregnancy were 
concluded to originate from the ſame 
ſource; as the diſpendium neceſſary to ſup- 
port the fatus in utero in its minute 
ſtate, and indeed in the firſt months 
of pregnancy, could not be all em- 
ployed for that purpoſe: hence. 
bleeding was conſtantly preſcribed, 


Bor, on examination, we ſhall find 
this doctrine, ſpecious as are its ap- 
pearances,— apparently founded too 
on a ſolid baſis, —and linked together, 
as it were, by a chain of rational deduc- 
tions, to be, in moſt points, fallacious, 
and, inſome, only partiallyelucidated; 
as 
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as if the favourers of a plethora: were 
afraid that a fair and full diſcuſſion 
of the whole ſhould throw ſome doubt 


* * e 
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if ng thi 1 a plethora has been 


clearly proved merely ideal; and BA- 
RON VAN SWIETEN, after inconteſtably 
confuting every argument brought in 
its ſupport, thus forcibly concludes: 
„ PRETEREA, (i a plethora ſenſim ac- 

My cumulata fluor menſtruus penderet, 
deberet neceſſario retardari perio- 
dus; fi quacunque evacuatione mi- 


„ nueretur humorum quantitas, vel 


e rerum penuria aut ſtrictiori dizxta | 


impediretur hæc accumulatio. Au- 


dacter provocat SIMPSON ad teſtimo- 


< nium omnium medicorum, qui in 


praxi verſati ſunt; an unquam obſer- 


+ yaverint retardari periodum per miſ- 


ſionem 
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995 n Gong ſanguinis, intermedio tems 
mne 


„ CERTUM eſt, quodvins ſectiones 
in morbis factæ, vel, & in ſanis mu- 


lieribus, quæ quotannis ſanguinis 


{© miſſionibus aſſueverant, raròè mu- 


tant ſolitam periodum, imo. & ali- 
2 quando accelerent eandern, quod 
55 ** aliquoties vidi.” 


Fxo Dr. CULLEN We : have ſomething 
key £5 | 

„ TRARE is, certainly, ſomething 
originally in females that deter- 
mines that evacuation (menſtrual) to 
monthly periods. Conſtant repe- 


++ tition comes to fix it, independent 


of ſtrong cauſes, either favouring, 
or preventing repletion. Bleeding 


* will 1 not impede it, nor filling the 


{+ body 
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body produce it; and, indeed, ſo 
much is this evacuation connected 
< with periodical motions; that it is 
little in our power to produce any 
effect by medicines, but at thoſe par- 
« ticular times. Thus, if we would 
relax the uterine ſyſtem, and bring 
+ back the evacuation when ſup- 
_ preſſed, our attempts would be in 
„ vain and fruitleſs, unleſs given at 
that time when the menſes ſhould 
have returned “.“ 


From hence it appears, that no le- 
thora exiſts in order to produce this 
flux. 


=> IT may however be advanced, that 
though no plethora did at firſt exiſt, 


Lectures on the Materia Medica, page 31. 
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yet ftill by the uſual diſcharge being 
ſuppreſſed, a greater quantity of blood 
will be collected than the conſtitution 
can bear with eaſe: and, as the in- 
fant cannot, at firſt, deſtroy it, an 
overfulneſs will be occafioned, which 
will call for bleeding, eſpecially in the 
firſt months of W 


was b i ondtibes diſcharged, 
as has been aſferted by FRIEND, and 
his followers, at every periodical men- 
ſtruation, there might be great reaſon 
for the ſuppoſition; but, I believe, ſel- 
dom half the quantity is known. 


Sou will have the flux from eight 
to ſixteen; others have ſix, or eight, 
as the general quantity; —others, that 
it rarely exceeds four ounces; —and, 
indeed, from the moſt exact experi- 
. 8 ments 
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ments that could be made, it has ap- 
peared very different in different wo- 
men three ſour five in ſome few 
eight, very ſeldom ten, ounces have 
been evacuated ;—and allo, in the ſame 
women, the men/irua have varied in 
quantity at different periods. 


TAXING then the whole of theſe ac- 
counts together, we may, I think, fairly 
eſtimate the quantity from three to fix 
ounces, or thereabouts. Some wo— 
men I have known, who fcarcely ever 
paſſed ſo much as the firſt, before they 
were pregnant ; nor, after their firſt 
child, ever much exceeded it. 


ALTHOUGH it may be advanced, the 


o 


fetus in utero, in its firſt rudiments, can 
conſume but a very ſmall portion of 
E 2 What 
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What is retained, ſtill we are to conſi- 
der the increaſe of the uterus, as it loſes 
not its thickneſs, from the firſt mo- 
ment of impregnation, to the laſt of 
pregnancy; and, alſo, that the liga- 
menta rotunda are a ſeries of veſſels, 


Which are diſtended during geſtation ; 


we ſhall find, that they require a ne- 
ceſſary ſupply to preſerve them in that 


Nate, and that that ſupply cannot be 


inconſiderable, if we recolle& the dif- 
ference of the ſize at each period. As 
the woman advances in pregnancy the 
uterus gradually increaſes, the fatus re- 
quires more nouriſhment, hence the 
neceſſity of more and more blood, not 
only to promote theſe purpoſes, but 
alſo to give an additional warmth, 
which contributes not a little to the 
| increaſe and ſtrength of the embryo. 


To 
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To the foregoing conſiderations 
may be added another, which deſerves 
due attention, viz. that the ſymptoms 
which generally ariſe from pregnancy, 


ſuch as nauſea, ſickneſs, want of appetite, 


vomiting, will aſſiſt in preventing too 


great an accumulation; as the quan- 


tity of food uſually taken will be leſ- 
ſened, part of the res inge/ia ejected from 


the ſtomach, and the digeſtive powers, 
in ſome degree, weakened. 


FRom the arguments here advan- 
ced, it appears, that there is a ſufficient 


Proviſion made for the conſumption 


of the obſtructed fluids, by the ne- 


ceſſary ſupply required; as well as a 
preventive cauſe of their too large ac- 


cumulation, ſeeing that no plethora 
previouſly exiſted in the conſtitution; 
and, if we conſider the time of wo- 

. men's 
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men's falling with child, which is ge- 
nerally immediately, or very ſoon af= 
ter the flux of the catamenia, the toa. 
univerſally received doctrine muſt fall 
to the ground; for the ſymptoms ariſ- 
ing from pregnancy, ſuppoſing a ple- 
ora the cauſe, would not immediately | 
follow, but muſt take place at the time 
when the ſucceeding periodical evacu- 
ation ſhould have come on; which 
daily experience convinces us is not 
the caſe, 


STILL, notwithſtanding the idea of 
a plethora being the cauſe of the men- 
ſtrual flux, in every light, appears 
_ erroneous ;—yet, if we conſider the abi. 
lities of thoſe men who firſt broached 
this matter;—the high eſtimation they 


were deſervedly held in by the majo- 
rity of mankind, who paid the greateſt 
defe- 


2 
deference to theiropinions; ho ſtre· 
nuouſly they were labouring to build 
their theories upon, and deduce their 
arguments from, the laws of hydrau- 
lics, not averſe to paſs by any pheno- 
mena which contradicted their favou- 
rite ſyſtem; — how plauſible, at farſt 
fight, their reaſoning appeared; how 
well calculated to ſerve the purpoſes 
of the indolent and ignorant; —we 
ſhall ceaſe to wonder that the practice 
-of general bleeding became ſo univer- 
ſal in pregnancy. A plethora being the 
allowed caule, —depletion was the cer- 


tain cure; — a conſequence that muſt 
naturally follow. . 


Taz fimplicity of the idea conveyed 
by this term, made men, even of the 
weakeſt capacities, fancy they con- 
ceived it rightly, and perfectly under- 

| ſtood 
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Rood it in its fulleſt extent, uncdii 
ſcious of any other conſequences than 
what manifeſted themſelves at the mo- 
ment preſent, and incapable of re- 
tracing thoſe which happened at a 
more diſtant period, to their true 
ſource. Add to this, the remedy was 
in the hands of every ſmatterer in the 
medical world; and fo perpetually prac- 
tiſed on every ſlight and trivial occa- 
ion, that few objected to the opera- 
tion, though adviſed by ignorant and 


raſh pretenders. 


Nos, if any bad conſequence aroſe, 
was the judgment of the preſcriber 
called in queſtion; the error was ne- 
ver attributed to its proper origin, 
but 'generally to ſomething more la- 
tent, and often incomprehenſible. 


te 


8] 

It is not then at all ſurpriſing that 
this practice ſhould be ſo powerfully 
prevalent, and ſo univerſally extended 
at that time; but at preſent it is ra- 
ther extraordinary that it is not laid 
under more ſevere reſtrictions, ſince it 
has been proved, an overfulneſs of 
blood is not the cauſe of the men- 
ſtrual flux; the ſymptoms ariſing from 
pregnancy cannot be attributed to its 
ſudden ſuppreſſion, conſequently, de- 
pletion, in general, is not neceſſary. 
VAN SWIETEN declares: 
Non eſt tantum inutilis ſed noxia.” 


IN proof of this, it will be neceſſary 
tor us to conſider, — 


WurarT effect general bleeding has 
upon the conſtitution. — 


How thoſe effects are applicable to 
gravid women. — 


1 


— 


AND 


{ a4 \} 
Ax, what miſchief may be pro- 
duced by the indiſcriminate uſe of the 
lancet. 


BLoOD-LETTING leſſens the quantity 


of the circulating fluids; and, where 


neither a plethora, nor increaled mo- 
mentum of the blood prevails, weakens 
the tone of the vaſcular ſyſtem, —di- 


miniſhes the force of the blood through 


the machine in general, and alſo the 
quantity of fluids ſeparated by the dif- 
ferent ſecretory organs of the body, — 


by which the blood 1s rendered thin- 


ner, the ſolids relaxed, the ſecre- 
tion of the nervous fluid leſs' copious. 
Hence, if carried too great a length, — 
the humours vill become thin andacrid, 
the habit * cachectical and drop- 


ſical 


* Humores noſtri ſuas dotes accipiunt per 
vim vaſorum & viſcerum—hæc ergo fi ſint 
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fical, —the equable action of the ner- 


vous power will be diſturbed and ir- 
regular, the ſyſtem rendered too irri- 


table, and the whole vires vite greatly 
and irreparably injured. 


Tr we conſider the good effects pro- 
duced by bleeding, I mean general 
bleeding, we ſee they are only calcu- 
lated to remove thoſe ſymptoms ariſ- 
ing from too great a plenitude in this 


caſe; but as it has been proved, that 


the diſtreſſing conſequences of gravi- 
dity do not originate from that ſource, 
it ſeems not at all neceſſary to have 
recourſe to it. Nevertheleſs, it may 
be uſeful in ſuch conſtitutions as are 
diſpoſed to breed too much blood, and 


nimis debilia, neceſſario degenerant humores. 
Comment. in Boer. Aph. F. 44. 55 
Tv may 


3 


(-8# 
may, from that peculiarity, have the 
common ſymptoms of pregnancy ag- 
gravated ; and from thence, a train of 
others not depending on gravidity as 
an immediate cauſe. 


Ir may alſo be neceſſary in ſuch 
people as have accuſtomed themſelves 
to bleed at different times every year, 
though not pregnant ; but even here 
the neceſlity ariſes WO a temporary 


en 


DR. CULLEN has given his opinion 
to this effect, (viz.) 
| ++ BLOOD-LETTING has a manifeſt ten- 
dency to. increaſe the quantity of 
++ blood; and, if this evacuation be 
++ repeated at ſtated times, ſuch ſymp- 
t+ toms of hos as and ſuch motions 


ee Nee ears eee 


1 


are excited at theſe times as render 


++ the operation neceſſary *. 


Hence, then, the whole good we 


can derive, in the firſt months of preg- 


nancy, from bleeding is obvious; as 
well as the particular circumſtances 
which make it requiſite; and here, there 
is no doubt but it will be of infinite 
uſe. It is to be lamented, that it has 
not been, nor is at preſent confined, 
ſo much as it ought, to this particu- 


lar point; foy there is ſcarce a preg- 
nant woman, however delicate her 


conſtitution, but undergoes this ope- 


ration, and that repeatedly during the 


courſe of pregnancy: and I believe 


that the health of many has fallen a 


ſacrifice to this too general cuſtom. 


* Lectures on the Materia Medica, p. 31. 
Fon 


1 
Fox the effect of bleeding, to thoſe 
of relaxed habits, thin ſtate of fluids, 
and irritable ſyſtems, muſt of neceſ- 
ſity increaſe every conſtitutional im- 
perfection. occaſion miſchief during 
the time of geſtation, —danger in la- 
bor, by diminiſhing the ſtrength which 
is already too feeble, — and very often 
cloſe the ſcene with death; at leaſt 
induce a number of tedious and in- 
curable diſeaſes. | 


As life itſelf depends upon the cir. 
culation of the blood, and health upon 
its proper quantity and conſiſtence; 
with ſuch a tone of the ſolids, and re- 
gular exertion of the nervous power, 
as may be able to convert the res in- 
geſia into ſound juices, and properly 
prepare it for every neceſſary ſecretion; 
10 


(99) 
To whatever tends improperly to dimi- 
niſh the one, —deſtroy the other, — 


weaken the third, —or interrupt the 


laſt, —muſt, of courſe, be productive 
of a variety of complaints even in 
unimpregnated women, much more fo 
in thoſe who are pregnant. 


Now bleeding produces all theſe ef- 


fects, if carried beyond due bounds, 


even in the moſt robuſt conſtitutions; 
and therefore injudiciouſly adminiſter- 
ed, will, no doubt, be attended with 
miſchievous and very often fatal conſe- 


quences. I have ſeveral times known 
it produce abortion ; particularly in a 


lady, whom I afterwards attended. 


The caſe appears to me fo concluſive, 
that a recital of the whole may not 


here be improper, — 


SHE 


Su was about twenty-three years 
old when married, of a very delicate 
conſtitution, and highly nervous. 


_ poſſeſſed of ſuch ſenſibility, and exqui- 


ſite feeling, that even a melancholy 
tale of affliction, would occaſion ſtrong 
 Tpaſms both in the lungs, ſtomach, and 
kidnies; as I have ſeen manifeſted 

by a ſhort breathing, ſickneſs, vo- 
miting, and from large quantities of 
From the ſudden- 
neſs of the attack, and the time of its 


very pale urine. 


coming on, the cauſe was certainly 
_ aſcertained, whichſoever of the affec- 
tions ſhe laboured under. 


Su ſoon became with child, and 
was much oppreſſed with a number of 
uneaſy ſymptoms, particularly vomit- 
ing, and ſudden Partie head-achs, 


though 


a F 
though not of long continuance. — 
This was che caſe three times before I 
{aw her; ſhe was always bled, and al- 
ways miſcarried. 


TREE parents, ſo often diſappointed : 
of what they moſt earneſtly wiſhed for, | 
were unhappy; and being told by her 
ſurgeon, a gentleman who had been 
long in the practice, that ſhe had al- 
ways made her application too late 
for his advice; on the firſt ſuſpicion of 
a ſimilar ſituation, ſhe was determined 
+tolend immediately: he being called 
into the country on buſineſs, and not 


returning ſo ſoon as was expected, I ö 
was applied to. 5 i 


I FOUND every thing prepared for the 
old praftice, as it was fully expected I 
ſhould order it. But upon converſing 
: G With 
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AMT 
with the lady ſome time, bleeding aps. 
peared to me highly improper, as her 
_ conſtitution ſeemed not able to bear 
any evacuation of that fort. 


—Vene- 
ſection being ſo general on theſe oc- 
caſions, added to her thoughts of miſ- 
carrying before, on account of her 
not being bled earlier, it was with 
ſome difficulty I could perſuade her to 
deſer the operation. — However ſhe at 
laſt conſented ſtrictly to adhere to the 
rules which ſhould be laid down to her, 


I FIRST endeavoured to relieve her 
mind from thoſe anxieties which con- | 
ſlantly moleſted her, —and to diſſipate 
her ſears, by ſuch aſſurances as prac- 
tice warranted. This I looked upon 


= as eſſential to her well-doing. — She 


Was conducted through | in the follow- 


ing Na 


n 


1 1 
Hxx food was all of the light kind, 
and ſuch as is moſt eaſily digeſted ;— 


| a glaſs or two of Port was allowed her 


at dinner. When troubled with flight 
Pains, as ſhe ſometimes was in her 
back, ſhe was ordered to lie down 
on a couch till they went off. —She 
had no regular fixed times for refreſh- 
ment; but was deſired to eat when- 


ever ſhe thought ſhe could beſt reliſh 
her food, and of ſuch things as ſhe 
fancied ſhe beſt liked; avoiding every 


ching that was not Perfectly agreeable 
to her. 


DRAUC HTS, with che julapmm e cam- 
Pord. ſometimes with liquid laudanum, 
were preſcribed occaſionally.— Wine 
was her general cordial; and once 
every day ſhe took of HuxHAu's tinc- 
ture of bark two drams in a glaſs of 
G 2 Madeira. 


— 


(44 


Madeira.— Care was taken, at the 
ſame time, to have her body kept 
gently open with ſmall doſes of rhu- 
barb; and now and then, by way of 
change, with Ol: Ricini made into an 
_ emulſion, 


So agreeable was camphire to her 
nervous ſyſtem, that ſmelling to it ge- 
nerally took off thoſe ſudden head- 
achs with which ſhe was repeatedly 
attacked, 


GENTLE exerciſe I adviſed daily on 
foot. —She never was permitted once 
io ride in a carriage, nor on horſe- 


back, during her pregnancy ;—not 


only on account of the jolting motion, 
but for fear of any accident happen- 
ing to alarm or frighten her. 


By 


( W 
By theſe means, at the end of eight 
months, according to her own reckon- 


ing, ſhe was brought to bed of a 
healthful, ſtout, plump girl, though, 


from every appearance, I judged it 


was at its full time. 


I am almoſt fully perſuaded, that 
her former miſcarriages may truly be 


attributed to bleeding, as they always 


happened the day ſucceeding the ope- 
Tation : add to this, ſhe never was 


bled for any complaint before mar- 


riage, to the quantity even of four 
ounces, but there always appeared a 
flow of blood through the vagina, 


By adhering to this mode of ma- 


nagement, which ſhe ever afterwards, 


when with child, voluntarily purſued, | 


and herſelf directed, except under ſuch 
cir- 
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(8) 
circumſtances where medicine was ne- 
ceſſary, ſhe was fortunate enough to 
be bleſſed with three children at their 
full time, healthful and firong;—and 
ſhe has confeſſed to me, that ſhe al- 
ways recovered more expeditiouſly, 
and more perfectly after every lying- 
in, than after any one of her miſcar- 
riages, though they generally happened 
about the third or fourth month. The 
advantage here accruing may be eaſily 
accounted for. There was no loſs of 
blood that could be poſſibly avoided ; 
and, during her pregnant ſtate, every 
Rep was taken to ſupport the vis vite. 


I SHOULD have obſerved, that in my 
directions to her huſband and attend- 
ants, I laid great ſtreſs upon her be- 
ing kept perfectly quiet, unmoleſted 
by any diſagreeable ſtories, which 
might 


(mn ) 

might make too ſtrong impreſſions, 
or ruffle her temper :—and 1 dare 
ſay, their ſtrict obſervance did, in no 
ſmall degree, contribute to our ſuc- 
ceſs : for I know of nothing, though 
to many it may appear trivial, ſo con- 
ducive to a woman's welfare in this 
ſituation as cheerful company. and a 
mind at eaſe*, ; 


Ir the circumſtances above recited 
are not ſufficient of themſelves to prove 
the danger attending injudicious bleed- 
ing, let us more minutely examine 
what miſchiefs that operation is capa- 
ble of producing, and we ſhall find 


they are quite adequate to the conſe- 


Maxime omnium vero tranquillus animus, 
& nullis adfectuum fluctibus agitatus rectæ 
mentis & corporis valetudini plurimum pro- 

deſt. Hoffm. de Sanit. Corp. tuend. Supplem. 


quences 


191 


querices which enſued from it in this 


inſtance, and many others which may 


be nearly, though not exactly ſimilar; 


Lr us firſt inquire what were the 
proper indications in this caſe ? 


By no means to debilitate the pa- 
tient by improper evacuations, but to 

endeavour to abate the irritability of 
the ſyſtem, —to increaſe the tone of 
the veſſels, to improve the craſis of 

the blood, and ſupport every depart- 
ment of the digeſtive powers; that 
the conſtitution might be ſtrengthen- 
ed, and enabled to afford ſufficient 
nouriſhment to the fetus in utero. | 
No deere bleeding produces, in 
the human machine, effects diametri- 


cally oppoſite to theſe. indications: 
3 


( 49 ) 


nor do we know of any thing which 
has ſo ſudden, ſo powerful, and ſo laſt- 


ing an effect. BARON V AN SWIETEN 
ſays, 

Dum in aquoſam tenuitatem in- 
** cipit degenerare ſanguis, perit omne 
robur. A little after 

bi ergo nimium robur in vaſis 
E viſceribus peccat, depletis per ve- 
næ ſectionem vaſis, & educa denſiſ- 
** ſima parte ſanguinis ingeruntur 
$6 aquoſa.” — : 
And preſently, „Omnia aa ali- 
** menta & potulenta ſanguine ſunt 
*+ leviora, vis ergo vaſorum hæc con- 
*+ tinuata actione compingit & conſo- 
lidat in bonum ſanguinem © 


BuT 2 proper tenſion of the val- 
cular and ſolid ſyſtem is neceſſary, to 
_ Comment. in Boerh. Aphoril. §. 54. 

| II preſerve 


E 
preſerve a continued action on their 
contents to produce theſe purpoſes; 
which tenſion, depends upon the 
equable exertion of the nervous power, 
and a healthful craſis of the circulat- 
ing fluids. Hao: 


Fox if the blood itſelf is not of pro- 
per denſity, the capacity of the veſſels 
will not be ſufficiently increaſed : 
hence their force will be diminiſhed, 
inaſmuch as their re-action is always 
in proportion to the quantity of mat- 
ter acting upon them ; which 1s ſtronger 
or weaker according to their ſtate of 
diſtenſibility; provided the acting 
cauſe is not puſhed ſo far as to hurt, 
or deſtroy their elaſtic power. 


Now the quantity of matter is more 


or leſs in proportion to 1ts ſpecific 


gravity, 


„ 

gravity, which depends entirely on che 
greateſt number of particles collected 
in a given ſpace“: — and the force of 
their attraction inter ſe; which will be 
more forcible by the points of contact 


being increaſed in each particular, and 


this may be effected by compreſſion f. 


Ir, therefore, the craſis of the blood 
is rendered leſs denſe, the ſpecific gra- 
vity will be decreaſed; the quantity of 
matter will be leſs; the re-action of 


the veſſels muſt be weaker ; conſe- 


* Denſum enim vocamus ſanguinem quando 
eſt maximi ponderis in data menſura; hoc au- 


tem pendet a preſſione vatorum. Comment. 


in Boerh. Aph. S. 48. 


Dum nituntur minuere fibre capacitatem 


vaſis, quod conſtituunt, liquida contenta re- 


munt, compingunt, mutant. Comment. in 


Boerh. Aph. F. 26. 
* quently, 
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tricles will be lefs: 


B 


quently, the attraction of the parti- 


cles, inter ſe, will abate of their power, 
by their points of contact being de- 


creaſed, inaſmuch as the n. is 


leflened. 


FROM hence, then, it is indiſputably 
concluſive, that leſs blood will be re- 


turned to the heart in any given time 
in its diaſtole; the diſtenſion of its ven- 


In its ſyſtole 
the contractile power will be often ex- 
erted, though weaker; —leſs quantity, 


in the ſame period, will be thrown to 
different parts of the machine; — the 
| encephalon will not be ſufficiently ſup- 


plied to enable it to ſeparate a due 
proportion of chat ſubtile, elaſtic 
fluid, the material vital principle 


of animals; hence the nervous ſyf- 
tem 


( 8 } 
tem will be weakened, and, of conſe. 
quence, every action depending on its 
influence. . 


Or courſe then the whole machine 
will be debilitated; the digeſtive pow- 
ers will be deſective: hence chyle, not 
properly prepared, will be thrown in- 
to the conſtitution ;—the nutritious 
Juices, which ought to have been duly 
aſhmilated, will not partake, fo much 
as they ought, of the nature of ſound 
fluids, which are eſſentially neceſſary 
to nutriment; and ſupply thoſe parts 
which are unavoidably deſtroyed by 
attrition, and the naturalactions of liſe. 


O theſe accounts the vires vite mult 
fall below their healthful ſtandard ;— 
a relaxation of the ſolids will enſue. 


THE 


— — — — mn. am _ 
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Tux adheſion of the placenta and 
fſecundines to the uterus will become too 
weak ;—there will be a defect of pro- 
per nouriſhment to the fetus ;—from a 


_ deficiency of good blood the uterus will 
become looſe in its texture: from 


all theſe circumſtances, what conſe- 
quence can be ſo naturally expected 
as abortion ? 


ON carefully reviewing the matter, 
we ſhall be convinced too copious bleed- 


ing is amongſt the number of cauſes, 


and one of the firſt claſs, calculated 
to produce theſe evils; for they all 
may be occaſioned by rendering the 
blood too fluid, 


Ix a conſtitution ſimilar to that we 
have before ſpecified, where we hnd 
the prediſpoſing cauſes of abortion ſo 

maniſeſt, 


t 3% 3 

manifeſt, is it not madneſs to preſcribe 
that. remedy which, by perſevering in, 
would create the very fame miſchief _ 
in thoſe more healthful and robuſt ?— 
It muſt certainly, therefore, in one ſo 
debilitated, have a very unhappy, and 
rapid effect, in increaſing them ad ul- 
limum: “ For all ſudden and occa- 
++ tonal changes in debility or ſtrength, 
*+«4 contractility or flaccidity are more 
probably referred to the ſlate of the 
6c moving fibres, under the influence 
of the nervous power. —Quam facie 
* mille res turbant *.“ 

Tux ejaculation to GALEN, on an- 
other occaſion, with a ſlight alteration, 

ſeems not a little applicable to the 
man who perſiſts in fo dangerous 2 
practice. 

0 homo! yugulaſli Fetum. 


* Lectures on the Materia Medica, p. 8. 
INDEED, 


{ 36 ) 

IxpEED, this event does not only. 
happen by bringing on thoſe effects 
already enumerated, but alſo by ren- 
dering the humours of the mother too 
acrimonious. ---For bleedingdiminiſhes 
the ſecretions in different parts of the 
the body, particularly the materia her- 

- fſhirabilis, which ſhould paſs through the 
veſlels appropriated to that purpole 


continually, in order to throw off what 

1s uſeleſs, and may be hurtful to the 
conſtitution, if retained, by corrupt- 
ing the reſt of the humours, and ren- 
dering them alſo acrid. 


Now the fetus being nouriſhed by 
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thoſe juices, ſeparated from the ge- 
neral maſs of blood of the mother, 


85 2 
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they muſt partake of the nature of 
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that fluid from whence they are deriv- 
ed; — for we know children have been 


born with the ſeeds of the lues venerea ; 
which 


[ 37 
which has made its appearance before 
they have received any nouriſhment 
from the breaſt of the mother... 


| Nay more, children will be affected 


by particular matter circulating in the 
fluids of the mother, though itſelf in- 
capable of making any ſenſible alte- 
ration in them, or affecting her at all: 
-—Wwitneſs thoſe which have been born 
with the ſmall-pox upon them. 


Ir then, by any means, the humours 
of the mother are rendered acrimoni- 


ous, miſchievous effects may be con- 


veyed to the embryo; which, as it is 
ſuſceptible of many complaints —may 
experience, from its tender and deli- 
cate ſtate, the moſt fatal conſequences: 


-—and probably the hydrocephalus, — 


the variety of eruptive complaints, — 
3 apthæ, 
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apthe, —and weakly conſtitutions do 


ariſe from this cauſe. 


Nox will the effect of this mal-prac- 
tice be confined to the fetus alone, the 
_ conſtitution of the mother, I am per- 


ſuaded, materially ſuffers :—as by this 


means, —{low fevers, hectic heats, 
nervous coughs, ſpaſms, hyfteric af- 


fections, and all thoſe diſorders which 


- owe their origin to a debilitated ſtate 
of the ſyſtem, and corruption of the 


humours, may, and do much oftener 


ariſe from this practice than is ge- 


nerally allowed. 


DR. WHyTT ſays: „A third ge- 
* neral occaſional cauſe of nervous diſ- 
orders may be, the want of a ſuffi- 


cient quantity of blood, or of blood 
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of a proper denſity; and as the 
ſtrength and firmneſs of the whole 


body depend upon proper fluids, 
and a due quantity of them, may 


not very irregular and ſtrange diſ- 


orders happen from a want of blood, 


or too watery a ſtate of it; eſpecially 


very delicate and eaſily affected? 


For when there does not remain in 
the veſſels, a quantity of blood ſuffi- 


cient for the carrying on the ſeveral 
functions in a proper manner, the 
regular circulation of all the fluids 


muſt be diſturbed, and the diſtribu- 


tion, or exertion of the nervous 
moving power will be irregular: but 
whatever way great loſs of blood 
may give riſe to nervous diſeaſes, 
we are certain of the fact. 

1 2 Ir 


e 
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Ir then, therefore, women are liable 
to a variety of complaints by theſe 


means, abortion will add to the cala- 
mity. Hence every thing which is in 


the leaſt apparently productive of that 
pernicious event, amongſt which we 


find injudicious bleeding, ought moſt 


religiouſly to be avoided, 


Non do the evil conſequences of de- 


pletion, in conſtitutions not plethoric, 
extend only to this firſt ſtage; ſo I call 


that from the time of impregnation, 


to the time that labor comes on ;— 
but they are felt in the ſecond very 


materially, and too often fatally: in the 


laſt, after delivery. 


Ix the time of labor. women, in many 


caſes, ſtand in need of the moſt amaz- 


ing 


( 82- 
ing ſtrength, in order to enable them 
to lay down their load with ſafety. 


Tux contractile force of all the in- 


ſtruments, neceſſary to the expulſion 
of the fetus, with every other effort, 


which Nature can make for her re- 
lief, are very often exceſlive; ſo great as 


almoſt to exceed all conception; when 
the head of the ſatus is large, or too 


much oſſified, and the pelvis, though of 


common dimenſions with reſpect to 
the ſize of the woman, not ſufficiently 


ſpacious to admit a free paſſage to it 


in natural labors; or, when the os 


tince is too rigid in the firſt labor of 


thoſe who are rather advanced in 
years.—** In primaparis enim, robul- 
tis, & tate provectis, os uteri quan- 


++ doque ad extremum, uſque occlu - 


#8 {um 
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% ſum manet. nec aperitur niſi pro- 
++ pellentibus doloribus “.“ 


Everything, therefore, which weak- 
ens the ſyſtem in general, will alſo 
weaken the contractile force of the 
uterus, and abdominal muſcles: hence, 
even in caſes wherever the common 
efforts of nature are only required; 

the labor will be tedious ; but where 
there is more than common reſiſtance 

to overcome, it will be at beſt very dif- 
cult, and too frequently dangerous, 


THz reaſons why too copious bleed. 
ing has in its conſequences theſe ef: 
fects, are very obvious; for by that 
the action of nervous power is irregu- 
lar and weak, conſequently, the pains 
of labor will be ſhort, and of little 


* Com. in Boerh. Aph. §. 1315. for 
| ſorce; 
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force; — the progreſſive motion of the 
ſœtus will be tardy,—the dilatation of 


the os tince flowly accompliſhed, more | 
particularly if the head of the fu i 
falls down, which I have often ob- | 
ſerved, before the waters. | 
h Bur ſtill greater force will be neceſſary ö 
in order to protrude the head through ü 
the bones of the pelvis, which is eſſected | 
by its being elongated from the diffe- | ; 
rent partitions of the head being preſ- _ | 
ſed on each other at thoſe places, g 
which, in the adult ſtate, are joined | 
by ſutures. —This requires greater or | 
leſs force in proportion to the ſize of | 
the head, the diameter of the pelvis, and | 
the offified ſtate of the bones of the ſkull. 


Now, ſhould it ſo happen that one 
of theſe cauſes ſhould exiſt in a preter- 
natural 


( 64 } 
natural ſtate, a more than common 
exertion of the propulfſive powers 


muſt be applied to overcome the dif- 
ficulty, which only can be effected by 
the vires vite being maintained in a vi- 
gorous condition ;—if, otherwiſe, the 


knowledge and aſſiſtance of the ac- 
coucheur is required, Who may ſup- 


ply thoſe defects, which, in theſe caſes, 
are rarely. accompliſhed without in- 
ſtruments. and then always attended 


with increaſe of pain and danger. 


As it is impoſſible, before the time 
of labor, to know whether theſe diffi- 
culties will ariſe or not, how careful 


ought we to be to preſerve the power of 


Nature; not even run the riſk of tak- 
ing away the ſmalleſt portion? Though 


: ſome have advanced that {mall quan- 


tities of blood being drawn cannot 


be 


(6) 
be prejudicial, therefore conſtantly 


Practice it; yet, in ſome conſtitutions, 


it may be highly detrimental ; for 


thoſe, already too weak, feel very ſe- 


verely the ſlighteſt evacuation, and 


have the effects already enumerated 


more than proportionably increaſed; 
inaſmuch as they are incapable of re- 


covering any error which co-operates, 


in the ſmalleſt degree, with natural 


defects. The loſs of a few ounces of 


blood by ſome conſtitutions, though 
improper, may not be perceptibly felt 
immediately ; yet, if that ſhould occa- 
fion any debility at the time that 
ſtrength is required, what can ſupply 
it? Why, therefore, run the hazard, 
_ eſpecially when ſtill greater dangers 
may preſent themſelves, which wall 
require more than common ſtrength 
to conquer ? 
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For ſhould an uterine hemorrhage 
come on, which is ſometimes the 
caſe, how much muſt the danger be 
increaſed by a previous, unneceſſary 
uſe of veneſeQtion ? 


_ STILL further, ſhould this happen be · 
1 fore the os tince is ſufficiently dilated for. 
the operator to proceed to immediate 
delivery, and this flux of blood be OC 
caſioned by ſome part of the placenta be- 
ing ſeparated from the uterus, inevi- 
table death will be the conſequence. 


AND, in all probability, impru- 
dent bleeding may not only be the 
cauſe of the miſchief itſelf, but the 
very reaſon why the patient falls a 
victim, as the operator is not ſupplied 
with any opportunity of ſucceſsful aſ- 


ſiſtance. 


FoR 
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For the vires vite being weakened 


by this injudicious treatment, the ute- 
rus has not power to contract itſelf ſuf- 


ciently either to decreaſe the diameter 


of its veſſels, or to dilate the os tince 


as quickly as neceſſity demands; nei- 
ther of which might have been the 
caſe, had proper regard been paid to 
them during pregnancy.—At leaſt, it 


muſt be allowed, every ſpecies of dan- 
ger will be increaſed. 


Troven practice will ſupply us with 


caſes where women have recovered af- 


ter the moſt ſevere floodings, ſtill we 
find, even the moſt robuſt have been 


reduced to ſuch a ſtate of weakneſs, as 
ſcarce ever to have their ſtrength re- 
ſtored ; but been, all their lives after- 


wards, ſubject to complaints ariling 


from weakened flamina, 
. In 
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IN caſes where there has been toe 


liberal an effuſion of blood. I mean 


artificially, as well as naturally, the 
patients have remained a long time 


weak and languid; I have ſometimes 


known them four, or five months be- 


fore they could poſitively ſay their 


* 
" 


health was perfectly re-eſtabliſhed. In 
general, they get their milk either 
with difficulty, or not at all; and when 
acquired, it is ſo ſerous and acrid as 
not to be fit for any purpoſe of nu- 
trition. 7 wo 


THEIR after-pains are moſtly ſevere. 
—the lockia highly offlenſive, towards 
the latter end, —their legs ſwell, — 
their whole body becomes anaſarcous, 
eruptions of different kinds appear all 
over the ſurface of the ſkin. —They are 
often ſeized with puerperal (too com- 

| monly 
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monly miſtaken for the milk) fever ; — 
and alſo irritating coughs, which, if 
the weakneſs brought on ſhould be 


exceſſive, terminate in conſumptions. 


Sed dum debilitata ſolida non 
+ Pocken propellere diſtendentia flui- 


da, fat ſtagnatio, & in calore aeris 


communis omnia liquida humana, 

i forte pinguia exciperis) ſibi relicta 
“ putre ſcunt ſolo lacte excepto, (quod 
nondum dotes omnes humaniliquidi 


{+ acquifivit), hinc longe plus in calore 


corporis noſtri, qui ſemper aeris com- 
munis calorem ſuperat *.” 


FROu this caule alſo, a bearing down, 
and protruſion of the ver is ſome- 
times occaſioned, owing to the ſuſpen- 


ſory ligaments not being capable of 


properly contracting themſelves. 


* Comment. in Boerh. Aph. 8. 26. 
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In fine, women by theſe means are 


rendered liable to every ſpecies ofchro- 


nic diſorders, which owe their origin 
to too weak a ſtate of the ſolids, and 


too acrimonious fluids. e 


* , 


Fou what has been advanced above, 

it will clearly appear that the greateſt 
miſchiefs may, and do very often ariſe 

from an imprudent uſe of the lancet; 
I ill venture to aſſert, that, in weakly 
conſtitutions, ſome one or more of che 
complaints enumerated in the forego- 
ing pages, always attend thoſe who 


have been the improper objects of this 


practice. 121 


Ix is much to be lamented that a 
remedy, when applied with judgment, 
ſo beneficial, ſhould be made ſo detri- 
mental to mankind and that the. moſt 

elegant 


CFE 
elegant and delicate part of the crea- 
tion, who ſhould: command every of- 
fice of attention and humanity, ſhould 
have their pains multiplied, and their 
miſeries increaſed by the hand they 
expect ſhould relieve them. 


As BLEEDING is ſo general a practice, 
that people have recourſe to it repeat- 
edly on every trivial occaſion, nay, 
very often without any occaſion at all, 
and do not experience any material 
inconvenience; it may be thought that 
the miſchiefs from thence accruing, if 
they happen, can ſeldom be of ſo dan. 
gerous a nature. 


I would have ſuch conſider, that if 
it is poſſible for them ever to happen 
at all; or, if bleeding has but the 
lighteſt bad effect upon the conſtitu- : 


tion, 


( 7x ) | 
denſible duty of 
every practitioner to obviate it. For 
very often by preventing, or removing 
what at firſt may appear of very trifting 
conſequence, greater danger is avoid- 
ed.—He ſhould! endeavour to inveſti- 


tion, —it is the indif 


gate the minuteſt cauſe, to aſcertain 
its moſt diſtant dangerous conſequence 
that can poſſibly happen ; for no man 
can ſay it ſhall not occur; —in the 

dünne of his practice never loſe ſight 
of it; but labor inceſſantly to prevent 

it, —which will certainly be performed 
much ſooner in the firſt period of that 
fate tending towards it, than the laſt. 


MN who make the medical art ſub- 
ſervient only to their intereſt, may, by 
inattention, wanton away the healths 
of their patients; but thoſe who view 
it alſo, as they ought, as a conſcientious 

duty, 


( FF 


duty, will ever be careful, and anxi- 
ouſly ſolicitous to correct the ſmalleſt 
error, happy in relieving the moſt 


trivial diſtreſſes of their ſellow-crea- 


kures. 


BEFORE I take leave of my ſubject 


permit to obſerve, —That too great a 
caution cannot be uſed reſpecling this 


operation, as according to the pro- 


priety or impropriety of its applica- 
tion, it may have the moſt ſalutary, or 
noxious tendency. 


So conſcious of the uſe, and ſo cer- 
tain of the abuſe of this remedy was 


the learned and laborious VAN SWIE- 


TEN, that he has given us a general 


rule in order to diſtinguiſh when it is 
neceſſary, to which if we add that of 
SIR RICHARD MANNINGHAM, and care- 

3 fully 
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| fully obſerve them, then we may be 
the fortunate inſtruments of ſucceſs to 
our patients, and happineſs to our- 
ſelves, by preſerving them from much 
miſery and danger: - 
Si enim langueat pallida mulier gra- 
vida, a fanguinis miſſione abſtineret 
omninò; contra ſi rubeſcat, caleat, 
venæ turgeant, caput doleat, narum 

« ftillicidium adfit, tenſionem circa 
lumbos, pelvim, inguina ſentiat, 
Pa venam ſecaret.” | 


Bur as it is probable ſome circum- 
cumſtances may ariſe to render the point 
_ doubtful, MANNINCHAu lays down the 

following mode, which he ſays never 
deceived him.— 

* Quandocunque ſanguinem mitti juſ- 
« ſeris in rebus præſertim dubiis, digito 
*« zgrotantis venæ continuò ab inciſa 


«+ yena 


1 


EE vena admoto erb e fortiores 
| 3 languidiores, effluente ſanguine, $7 
\ f flant ictus; idque ex ſoli uncis per- 


py miſſa obſervatione ſedula dignoſca- 
* tu | 6 fortiores fiant ictus tuto 
9 po es pergere : , ſin minus. vel ſi lan- 
ok guidiores fiunt, incommodis afhcies 


* tur maximis zgrotans, niſi ſtatim 
« definatur *.”” 


* Aphor. Med. fol. 203. 


THE END. 
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